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CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 

Ir may not be supposed that a single reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ has been misled by the notice, 
necessarily premature, of the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. which appeared in its 
pages. Though its principal appeal is to the 
present generation, the collective erudition 
of which it claims to some extent to incor- 
porate and calendar, the responsibilities of 
‘N. & Q.’ extend to coming times, and ages 
et unborn will profit by its stores. It is 

tting, then, that the postponed Coronation 
should beduly announced, and that the prayers 
breathed in view of the earlier ceremony 
should be renewed now that the celebration 
is at hand. In offering afresh congratulations 
to a country so blessed in its recent rulers, 
and a monarch surrounded by such ny, 
regard, and affection as early records do not 
chronicle, the Editor will use, with the 
alteration of a single word, a line from 
Milton’s Ode ‘On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,’ written two hundred and seventy- 
three years ago :— 

Have thou the honour first thy King to greet. 
Since our first words appeared King Edward 
has waged a strenuous, gallant, and in the 


end successful fight against Death, who, 
though no respecter of persons, and glad, it 
might be thought, to show the equality 
between “sceptre and crown ” and “ the poor 
crooked scythe and spade,” has for once, as 
it seems, sympathized with a people’s aspira 
tions and listened to an empire’s prayer. 
That struggle (one of the most eventful to 
be senile and fraught with highest issues) 
has served the purpose of cementing bonds 
already close, and linking together monarch 
and people in a way for which there is no 
precedent. Englishmen feel that the dominant 
traits of their race are exemplified in their 
king ; that endurance, resolution, and courage 
are the badges of both ; and that the spirit 
which refuses to accept defeat or surrender 
is common to the two. On his issue from 
the long struggle His Majesty knows that 
not only does he continue his beneficent 
rule over the largest empire that the world 
has known, but that also he is inheritor 
and transmitter of affection and loyalty 
which have been reserved to his imme- 
diate ancestor and her race. Once more, 
then, we plead for blessings upon King 
Edward al his Consort, and echo the words 
that have passed from a national sentiment 
into a universal prayer—God save the King. 


DANTEIANA. 

1. ‘ InP.,’ xiii. 115-17.— 

Ed ecco duo dalla sinistra costa, 
Nudi e graffiati, fuggendo si forte, 
Che della selva rompiéno ogni rosta. 

The MS. variants of this passage are 
curious. Thus alla sinistra is found in two 
in the Bodleian, in one at Cambridge, and in 
one in the Vatican ; due venire della occurs 
in the Bodleian L ; correndo sk in Q Cam- 
bridge ; and ogni costa in K Bodleian. This 
latter reading, of course, makes rank non- 
sense of Dante’s meaning. Its presence in 
the MS. (dated 1445) can only be explained 
by Dr. Moore’s deservedly severe judgment : 

“This is (with the exception of L) incomparably 

the worst MS. in the Canonici collection, in respect 
of barbarous spelling and of the frequency and reck- 
lessness of its alterations.” 
It is just possible, however, that the careless 
scribe, using a palimpsest, may have sub- 
stituted ¢ for r with costa fresh in eye or ear. 
But “ coast ” (or *‘ space,” as Plumptre renders 
it) is not “bough ”—or whatever may be the 
meaning of rosta. At all events, costa is not 
rosta by any philological conjuring. Though 
it is generally englished by “branch” or 
“bough,” Cary takes it to signify “fan o’ 
th’ wood,” and ingeniously glosses his view 
with; “Hence perhaps Milton— 
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Leaves and fumiug rills, Aurora’s fan. 
The Della Crusca favours this explanation :— 
“Rosta. Strumento noto da farsi vento.” 
Branches certainly resemble fans in this 
sense, or as screens from the sun-rays, but 
the notion, if poetic, is far-fetched. Dante 
simply means by rosta an obstacle—which 
may be boughs or any other impediment — 
which the duo nudi demolished in their head- 


long flight. Perazzini (quoted by Lombardi) 
confirms this. He says the Veronese 


“pueri apud nos quando aque rivulum luto 
coercent, ne excurrat, dicunt se fecisse /a rosta. 


Igitur quodvis est impedimentum excurrentibus | 
per silvam objectum, quod tamen impetu ipso | 


superari possit.’ 
Observe also rompiéno for rompevano, as 
(‘ Par.,’ iii. 59 ; x. 81) moviéno for movevano, 
and (Boccaccio) even in prose, faciéno for 


facevano. The story of the two spendthrifts | 


alluded to as the duo nudi is too well known 
to justify anything further than a mere 
reference. 
2. Lbid., 143-4. 
Io fui della citta che nel Batista 
Muto il primo patrone. 


Who was this suicide who found himself in 


the “ Dolorosa Selva”? Conjecture is almost | 


idle, seeing that the crime was so common 
in Florence in the fourteenth century. This 
practically puts all attemps at investigation 
out of court. Even Plumptre’s remark that 
this passage depends for its significance on 
a knowledge of the early history of Florence 


“ When the city was laid waste by Totila (whom 
Dante confuses with Attila) in 450, it (the statue of 
Mars] was thrown into the Arno.” 

But the Dean's chronology entirely vitiates 
his charge. Totila reigned from a D. 541 to 
552, whereas Attila’s ravages of Lombardy 
occurred between A.D. 434 and 453. Clearly, 
therefore, if the statue of Mars first found a 
watery bed in the Arno in 450, it must have 
been under Attila and not under Totila— 
that is, if the date be correct. It is just 
possible that 450 is a misprint for 550, which 
would place the event in the reign of Totila. 

The Rev. H. F. Tozer (‘An English Com- 
mentary,’ 1901, p. 74) echoes the Dean’s 
indictment, and further implies that the poet 
had “mixed up a number of [other] tradi- 
tions.” 

“Dante has here confused Attila with Totila 

King of the Ostrogoths—a mistake which is found 
in some other writers of his time. Attila never 
came near Florence ; Totila besieged that city, and 
according to the common tradition destroyed it, 
though in reality he did not do so.” 
Of course he did not, owing to the generalship 
of Belisarius, so Dante was in double error. 
Attila never crossed the Apennines, and con- 
sequently could not have reduced Florence to 
a heap of ashes. The line is bad history ; but 
the canto is not ruined thereby. Besides, the 
anachronism is pardonable. 

“E un fatto,” says Bianchi, who holds that 
Dante only voiced the erroneous opinion of 
| his time in confusing Totila with Attila, 


is of slight help in this light. Dante (as | “che anche in qualche antica iscrizione si_trova 


Benvenuto observes) probably left the appli- 
cation open, though Benvenuto suggests Lotto 
degli Agli, a judge “ qui, data una sententia 
falsa, ivit domum, et statim se suspendit.” 
Others identify him with a certain Rocco de’ 
Mozzi, whose debaucheries brought him so 
low that ‘‘egli stesso s’ impiccd per la gola 
nella sua casa.” 

This is, of course, pure conjecture, but the 
open application will necessarily render it 
permissible up tothe Greek Kalends. Witte’s 
text, I note, has “ mutd primo patrone” ; 
and, according to Dr. Moore, four MSS. only 
give “patrone,” whereas seventeen have 
“ padrone.” Lombardi and Bianchi follow the 
latter in their texts, with the substitution of 
*cangid” for “ mutd.” 

3. Lhid., 149. 

Sovra il cener che d’ Attila rimase. 
Is Dante caught tripping in his history 


here? Possibly, just as greater than he have | 
been so found more than once. Was it not | 


rather Totila who besieged Florence? Dean 
Plumptre roundly charges the poet with con- 
fusing the two barbarian chiefs :— 


| sbagliato il nome di Totila in quello di Attila. A 
| Poppi, per esempio, nel Casentino, vi é una pietra 


dove leggesi che le mura di quella terra furono 
| distrutte da Attila.” 
| Evidently there was confusion of names all 
round ; but the mistake in nowise impairs 
the delicate sarcasm of the whole reference to 
the statue of Mars—“il primo patrone "— 
which both Plumptre and Bianchi int out, 
though on slightly differing lines. The irony 
of fate is no less remarkable in that Mars 
effigy was thrice immersed, according to 
tradition, in the Arno (a.p. 450, 1078, and 
1333 or 1337), and that his temple afterwards 
formed the substructure of the Baptistery, in 
addition to the city having been later dedi- 
cated to the Baptist. 

4. Ihid., xiv. 

Come di neve in alpe senza vento. 

“Another trace of distant wanderings, probably 

on the journey to Arles, implied in C, ix. 112, or to 


Paris (* Par.,’ x. 136). The word ‘ Alp’ is probably 


to be taken in its widest sense, of any lofty moun- 
tain.” 

Thus Plumptre ; but the second half of this 
| gloss materially qualifies, if it does not alto- 
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gether contradict, the first half. If “alpe” 
means any “lofty mountain,” how does it 
supply “another trace of distant wander- 
ings”? But, apart from this looseness of 
language, I submit that the tendency to 
interpret all Dante’s references to places as | 
personal visits reaches positive bathos. The 
evidence of his journeys to Paris and Oxford 
is, in my judgment, fairly conclusive, but it 
is surely ultra crepidam to regard all 
allusions to localities as traces of his “distant 
wanderings.” “Alpe” probably signifies here 
(as elsewhere, ‘ Purg.,’ xvii. 1, and xxxiii. 11) 
nothing more than, as Lombardi suggests, 
“per quasivoglia montagna generalmente.” 
Mr. Tozer notes that “ whether used for ‘the 
Alps,’ or, as here, for ‘ mountains’ generally, 
‘alpe’ is always singular in the ‘ Div. Com.’” 

As a matter of minor criticism I am led to 
join issue here on the instance adduced from 
*Purg.,’ xvii. 1, where alpe rimes with talpe, 
which is certainly not singular, though, as 
Lombardi points out, frequently used as 
such in its plural form. It may, of course, 
be argued that falpe was made subservient 
for riming purposes to alpe. Nevertheless, | | 
think the instance establishes my contention. 

5. Ibid., 31-2.— 


Quali Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ India vide. 


Here again Dante supplies a butt for the 
shafts of a not unreasoning criticism. But 
it was not altogether his fault. He had got 
hold of the wrong version—or presentment— 
of the fabled letter of Alexander to Aristotle, 
that was all. The real culprit was appa- 
rently Albertus Magnus. The letter afore- 
said did not state that “ Nubes ignitz de aére 
cadebant, guas tpse militibus caleare pre- 
cept,” but that viseque nubes de | 
ardentes tanquam faces decidere, jussi autem 
milites suas vestes opponere ignibus.” The 
italicized words establish an antithesis and 
locate Dante’s mistake. The soldiers tram- 
pled upon the snow, but used their clothes 
as a protection against the fiery flames. 
“ Dante apparently mixes up the two facts in 
his memory,” observes Plumptre. The same 
author is lose happy, because misleading, in 
rendering “scalpitar’ by “to plough.” The 
word means, as Tomlinson correctly has it, 
“to trample ’neath the feet”—a somewhat 
different operation. But can Dante be 
honestly charged with “confusion of facts ” 
after all? The Nuovo Editore of Lom- 
bardi’s notes evidently thinks not. He 
says :— 

“Ci pare che Alessandro dicesse a’ soldati ‘ di 
mano in mano che cadono in terra le fiamme, cal- 


pestatele e soffocatele, aftinché le altre che ne pio- 


vano appresso, non si uniscano a quelle ancor salde 
e vive, e non facciano un mare di fuoco.’ ” 
The verdict either way depends upon the 
accuracy or otherwise of the versions of the 
letter supplied by Albertus Magnus and Ben- 
venuto da a & while as to the facts 
implied one ay is as good as the other. 
To trample on falling flakes of fire would be 
pretty much on a par to the soldiers with 
treading down those of snow. Dante's 
alleged mixing or confusion of facts is then 
both explainable and defensible. Nor is the 
alleged spuriousness of the fact, if not of 
the letter, altogether beyond question. ‘“ Il 
comentatore della Nidobeatina,” says Lom- 
bardi’s Nuovo Editore, 
“attesta leggersi cotal fatto nella vita di Ales- 
sandro: chi sa da chi scritta ainto Curzio cer- 
tamente, come avverte anche il ndino, nulla ha 
di cid, come né Giustino, né Plutarco. Nella let- 
tera di Alessandro ad Aristotele (qualunque abbiala 
scritta) fassi mentzione,” &c. 

Mr. Tozer remarks on “quelle parti calde 
d’ India,” “that hot region of the world, 
India”: “This seems better than ‘that hot 


| district of India through which Alexander's 


march lay,’ for the mediwevals regarded the 
whole of India as a hot region.” This sugges- 
tion, I submit, implies both a censure on 
Dante’s geography and a tampering with (in 
translation) the text. Verily, the ‘D.C will 
soon come to be regarded as one connected 
mass of errors, theological, astronomical, his- 
torical, and geographical, with an emended 
text (!) and both sense and spirit eliminated. 
By all means let us have elucidatory notes, 
but not perversion of meaning. If Dante 
says “hot parts of India,” let the phrase 
remain as written, and be translated as such 
without a distortion implying what he never 
wrote. Fidelity to sense, if not to literalness, is 
the prime canon of all honest translation. I 
do not know who the author of “that hot 
district of India” may be, but to me it is, 
because more accurate, preferable to the alter- 
native suggested. Plumptre renders the line 
in question as “ India’s torrid climes”; Cary, 
“in the torrid Indian clime”; Tomlinson as 
“where those parts acquire great heat in 
Inde”; and Ford by “ sultry Ind.” 

For the beauty and force of the illustration 
there can be nothing but admiration, be it 
true or false or confused. But there could 
only be, at the worst, “confusion ” or falsity 
of facts, not of application—which is im- 
material. It is a permissible and laudable 
poetic licence, even though it be a conscious 
distortion of either probability or history, 
All myths are such, and as such are lawful 
prey for the poet. 

I trust the above remarks will not be 
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regarded as hypercritical, since I have the 
highest esteem for Mr. Tozer’s labours in | 
the Danteian field. I am only jealous for | 
the preservation of the letter and spirit of 
the text. 


New York. He was amazed at the condition 
of the churches in England :— 

“Tt is not the habit or taste of England to keep 
their churches in an attractive or a comfortable 
condition at any time. I did not seea single church 
in England which would be allowed by the poorest 


6. I note two slips in Dr. Moore's * Textual | congregation in Philadelphia to remain in its present 


Criticism.’ The first is at p. xviii of the) 
Prolegomena. The date there given as that 
of the decree of the Spanish Inquisition con- 
demning three passages of the ‘ D. C.’ is 1612, 
whereas on the opposite page it is stated the 
decree will be found in the ‘Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum,’ Geneva, 
1519 (reprinted from that published at Madrid, 
1514). his is, of course, a chronological im- 
possibility. 

The second occurs at p. 677, and is couched 
thus :— 

“This [119 (Bat. 411)) is a very beautiful and 
well-preserved MS. on vellum in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale at Palermo. It is late fourteenth 
century, I should say about 1480-90.” 

These errors may be slight, but one furthers 
the perfection of so estimable a work by 
pointing them out for future editions. As 
a small contribution towards its attainment, 
I called Dr. Moore’s attention to them last 
August, and received the subjoined reply :— 

“On p. 677 clearly ‘fourteenth century’ should 

be fifteenth, but these mistakes I am afraid are 
due, now and then, to the Jtalian way of reckoning 
centuries. On p. xviii I have no time to go toa 
library to see the correct date of the ‘ Index Libr.,’ 
&e., but you could, no doubt, find it in some 
Bibliographical Manual.” 
A brief search in our Rylands Library resulted 
in the discovery that “1519” and “1514”should 
be respectively 1619 and 1614. The Index was 
not in existence until some fifty years later | 
than the former dates, and the two editions 
referred to belong to the latter. I observed | 
in the list of the Pius IV. edition of 1564, | 
“Dantis Monarchia.”. Persecution of Dante | 
seems to have been as relentless after as | 
before the grave. But the universal homage 
and more liberal policy meted to his memory 
during the last two centuries have more than 
made amends for both. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Were it not for fear of making the heading 
too long, I would add “ viewed through a 
pair of American spectacles.” In the year 
1842 the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., then 
of Philadelphia, visited Baghued, being forti- 
fied with introductory letters. He was a 
protagonist of the powerful Evangelical 


party, and became the rector of St. George’s, | 


condition. Even their new churches they try to 
build as much as possible like the old ones; and 
they are all, to our eyes, cheerless and uncomfort- 
able, from the want of that provision for the ease 
of the occupants to which we are accustomed.” 

He visited Watton, Herts :— 

** How shall I describe the odd little church, com- 
posed of pieces of many shapes and sizes, jutting 
out with corners in all directions, filled with man 
various monumental stones, having a little oa 
pulpit and desk fastened against a corner of the 
wali, hardly big enough to hold a man of even 
moderate size with comfort? But, in church build- 
ing, our taste and the English differ widely.” 

He found Holy Trinity, Cambridge, “a very 
old, cruciform edifice, most inconvenient and 
uncomfortable ; but in these respects ed 
been much improved by the efforts of Mr. 
Carus.” St. Jude’s, Glasgow, had a very 
‘awkward and unchurchlike arrangement. 
This consisted of 
“a | in the centre against the wall, beneath 
which, between its two staircases, [was] the com- 
munion table; and then two other pulpits, which 
Nears. used for reading-desks, on the sides, of equal 
eight with the centre one. They [were] all three 
round tubs of similar construction, with separate 
winding stairs for each.” 
Old St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, on the contrary, 
had been “modernized and improved, and 
divided for several places of worship.” 

The great preachers of the day were Henry 
Melville, Baptist Noel, Hugh Stowell, and 
Mr. MecNeile, of St. Jude’s, Liverpool. Mr. 
Melville, however, was disappointing :— 

“The sermon was very deficient, intellectuall 
and evangelically, and delivered in a very rapid, 
hurried manner, with great apparent carelessness, 
and without the least appearance of feeling.” 


| Mr. Noel, though “less deep and instructive 


in doctrine” than Dr. Tyng had expected, 
was characterized by great beauty of appear- 
ance, a soft, gentle, and musical voice, and 
dignity of manner. When Hugh Stowell 
“rose sometimes in his forcible appeals, with his 
amazing command of language, and his accumulatin 
energy of voice, the whole multitude seemed moved 
as the heart of one man.” 

MeNeile was an impressive reader, and “ the 
first of preachers.” An odd custom obtained 
in his church :— 

**Every one was searching the Scriptures, as he 
referred to them, to see if these things were so. 
Even the people who filled the aisles were all hold- 
ing little Bibles in their hands, in the same 
employment.” 
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MeNeile was “ tall, dignified, elegant in form, 
with a full head of hair, nearly white.” 

Samuel Wilberforce had just been made 
Archdeacon of Surrey. “ stead very small 
in stature, and with an extremely youthful 
countenance ; and, dressed in the peculiar 
costume of an archdeacon, he engaged” Dr. 
Tyng's careful attention. He says :— 

“He is a man of increasing influence and very 
rising popularity, much sought for as a preacher ; 
and though he has been supposed to favour the new 
vanities of Oxford, as his Soother Robert certainly 
does, he is understood of late to have very publicly 
and repeatedly declared his opposition to them.” 

Mr. Noel felt “the vast dangers” of the 
Oxford movement, and so did many. In fact, 
says Dr. Tyng, “ the noxious influence of the 
Tractarian party seems now so well under- 
stood, and so generally acknowledged, that I 
hope we may be relieved from the necessity 
of speaking or writing much more about it.” 
Hugh Stowell, addressing a meeting presided 
over by Lord Kenyon, made a punning allu- 
sion as follows: “I believe that the con- 
spiracy at Oxford has not its origin there ; | 
have no doubt that there is some wise man in 
the background, wise as a serpent, though 
not harmless as a dove.” 

Dr. Tyng was in London in May, 1842, and 
attended the May meetings, among them 
that of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
He says of the Woden ministers: “ Truly 
I never saw a more robust and able-bodied 
company in my life.” From all that he heard 
and saw he became convinced that there was 
“areal and perhaps a very rapid approach 
among the Wesleyans to entire reunion with 
the Church.” 

Family prayer was much cultivated. Dr. 
Tyng visited at Oxford “the good old Dr. 
Hill,” vice-principal of St. Edmund’s Hall :— 

“When the evening’s conversation closed, which 
had been much enlivened by the vocal and instru- 
mental music of the ladies of the family, the Bibles 
and hymn-books were brought forward, and I was 
invited to lead them in their worship with prayer 
and exposition of the word. This is the uniform 
distinctive habit of pious families whom I met in 
England.” 

These extracts are taken from Dr. Tyng’s 
letters to his Philadelphia parishioners, re- 
printed by Bagsters in 1847. Among other 
distinguished persons he met Lords Ashley, 
Bexley, Glenelg, Harrowby, and Teignmouth, 
Sir T. D. Acland, the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
about a score of bishops. I conclude with his 
remarks on the custom of drinking port and 
sherry. At the great religious anniversaries 
“it is the general custom to have decanters of wine 
in the Committee-rooms and on the ;table of the 
Secretary on the platform. I can hardly say what 
Societies were exceptions to this rule, or whether 


cor were. But the American clergyman must get 
habituated to this, for even in many of the vestry- 
rooms of the churches and chapels the sexton will 
offer him a glass of wine as a needful refreshment 
after preaching.” 
This practice, indeed, prevailed much later 
than 1842. Ricuarp H. THornTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


PREMIERSHIPS OF THE VICTORIAN ERra.— 
See ‘Long Administrations’ (9% 8S. vi. 245, 
310) for a controversy : “ Lord Salisbury has 
now been Prime Minister longer than any 
other statesman since the passing of the 
Reform Bill.” The following appeared in the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph dated Monday, 
14 July, and may be given :— 

RECORD AS PREMIER. 

It is worthy of note that Lord Salisbury has been 
at the head of the State longer than any other man 
of our time......and, confining ourselves to what we 
usually speak of as ‘“‘ modern times,” we find that 
Lord Salisbury easily holds the record If the 
np of the Victorian era in days be tabu- 
ated, and the length of Lord Salisbury’s service be 
brought up to Friday last, the list stands thus :— 


Days. Days. 

Lord Salisbury ...... 5,009 Lord Aberdeen ....... 774 

Lord Melbourne ...2,492 Lord Palmerston ...3,434 

Sir Robert Peel ...... 1,876 Lord Beaconsfield ...2,528 

Lord John Russell..2,303 Mr. Gladstone ......4,498 

Lord Derby ............ ,382 Lord Rosebery...... 486 
H. J. B 


‘* REAPERED.”—-The use of machinery in 
agriculture is affecting the language of the 
country by the introduction of new and 
strange verbs. A man told me the other 
day that he should not mow his grass, but 
‘“‘ reaper ” it; and Mr. Howells, in his recently 
published novel ‘The Kentons,’ speaks of a 
garden as having been well “lawn-mowered 
and garden-hosed.” Mr. Howells ought to 
know better; but, for some perverse reason, 
he loves to set his readers’ teeth on edge by 
an occasional ugly phrase of this sort. 

C. C. B. 

An Otp Gtiascow House.—Near Glasgow 
Cathedral there is an ancient dwelling, 
variously known as “‘ Black Land,” “ Provan’s 
Lordship,” and the “Stable-Green Port.” 
This building has for long exercised archeo- 
logists, who are not unanimous regarding the 
date of its erection, while agreed as to its 
very considerable age. An attractive theory, 
urged by a writer in the Glasgow Evening 
News of 25 July, assigns it to the fifteenth 
century, and makes it the residence of 
James LV. in his character of cathedral pre- 
bendary and of Mary, Queen of Scots, just 
before she removed | ae to the Kirk o’ 
Field. The latter contention is supported by 
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a tradition to the effect that the north attic 
of the house used to be known as “Queen 
Mary’s garret.” The venerable structure has 
an aspect that creditably supports the claims 
thus made for it. Historic dignity and 
haunting legend are suggested by its style 
and its manifest familiarity with the move- 
ment of centuries. The journalist already 
mentioned considers it as “certainly the 
oldest dwelling-house in the city.” 
Tuomas Bayne. 


FerpINANDo. (See ante, p. 60.)—In your 
review of the ‘ Registers of the Parish Church 
of Wigan’ note is made of the infrequency 
of the use of the name Ferdinando, and the 
second Lord Fairfax, born 1584, is mentioned 
as an example. It must have escaped the 
memory of the reviewer that the name of 
the fifth Earl of Derby was Ferdinando. The 
occurrence of the name at Wigan would very 
probably be due to the proximity of the 
powerful owner of the uncommon Christian 
name. In none of my books of reference is 
it stated exactly when Ferdinando, Earl of 
Derby, was born, but it is said that he died 
16 April, 1594, leaving behind him, from his 
wife Alice, third daughter of Sir John Spencer, 
Knt., of Althorpe, three daughters. Hence 
he was born some considerable time before 
1584, the date of the birth of Lord Fairfax. 

In Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire,’ vol. iv. 
17-18, is given an extract from Harl. MS. 
247, fos. 204a, 205, containing an account of 
the death of Ferdinando, which is therein 
attributed to witchcraft, though others have 
suspected that the death was due to poison 
administered by his master of the horse. 

The three daughters were :— 

(1) Anne, married first Grey Brydges, Lord 
secondly, Mervin, Earl of Castle- 

am. 

(2) Frances, married John Egerton, Earl of 
Bridgewater. 

(3) Elizabeth, married Henry Hastings, 
fifth Earl of Huntingdon. ‘> ye 


Tue Duke or Spanisu 
Prayer Boox.—In Wadham College Library 
there may be found in a separate room a 
valuable collection of Spanish books, pre- 
sented to the college by the representatives 
of the late Mr. B. B. Wiffen. The collection 
has been catalogued by the skilful and 
scholarly hand of Mr. George Parker, M.A., 
Senior Assistant in the Bodleian Library. 
Among the books which have thus found in 
Wadham a safe and quiet retreat are rare 
copies of translations of the Bible into 
Spanish, translations of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and many commentaries and 


works on controversial divinity by famous 
Spanish Reformers, for the most part 
rinted in the Netherlands. Among the 
-rayer Books there is a Common 
entitled “La Liturgia Ynglesa o El Libro 
de la Oracion Comun. Hispanizado por D. 
Felix de Alvarado, Ministro de la Yglesia 
Anglicana. Edicion Segunda Corregida y 
Augmentada. - Londres, mpccxv.” This copy 
contains some pages of MS. notes in the 
hand of Mr. Wiffen, a portion of which 
are copied from memoranda in a _ copy 
of the same book in the sale of the 
library of Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which took place in July, 
1858. The first extract in Mr. Wiffen’s copy 
is a letter from the Duke of Wellington to 
“The Rev' P. Bliss, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity, Oxford. Free. Wellington.” Besides 
the letter in Mr. Wiffen’s handwriting there 
is a tracery of the Duke’s letter and of the 
address in facsimile. I give the letter as it 
appears in the facsimile :— 
London May 31 1837. 

My DEAR Sik 

lam much obliged to you for the account of the 
Prayer Book. 
It was given me by Lady Elinor Butler & Miss 
Ponsonby two Irish Ladies of whom you_ma 
have heard who resided at Llangollen in North 
Wales. It probably descended to lode Elinor from 
Her Ancestor the Duke of Ormond who I bel[iJeve 
resided in Spain after His Attainder. 

Has it ever been printed by the University. The 
translation is so good that I am astonished that 
you should not print an Edition of it. 

I beg you will keep it till you will have satisfied 
mt * that you have obtained all the information 
that can be got. 

Beleeve me Ever Yours most faithfully, 

The Rev“ Dr Bliss. / ELLINGTON. 


Here follows Dr. Bliss’s note, which Mr. 
Wiffen says was written on the fly-leaf :— 


“When the Duke of Wellington first went to 
Spain he had from adverse winds, a much longer 
passage than usual, during which with a copy of 
this Liturgy and a common Spanish Grammar he 
made himself master of the Language, so much so 
indeed that as his Grace himself told me, he was 
surprised to find that he could make out nearly the 
whole of a speech addressed to him on landing by 
the principal officer of the Port at which he and the 
troops — a his command disembarked. 

“The Duke being anxious to know something of 
the Book and.the translator sent it to me in 1837, 
when | made out the best account I could and for- 
warded it with the volume which his Grace had 
given to a Lady.” 

Mr. Wiffen notes that the first edition of 
the ‘ Liturgia’ appeared in 1707, and that the 
translator, Don Felix de Alvarado, is also 
known for his translation of Barclay's ‘ Apo- 
logy,’ 1710, of which a thousand copies were 
printed by the Society of Friends, 
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Mr. Wiffen has also a note on Lady Elinor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby, who, as Words- 
worth well expressed it, “had retired into 
notoriety.” But I need not transcribe it, as 
their romantic friendship and life in the Vale 
of Llangollen are known to every tourist in 


laneous Sonnets,’ ix. 
CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET.” —A_ corre- 
spondent of the Spectator of 26 July gives a 

uotation from the ‘Greville Memoirs ’ which 
shows that Greville uses the phrase ‘‘ the 
man in the street” in his account of the 
Reform agitation of 1831. The correspondent 
says :— 

“It should be noted that Greville and Mr. Balfour 
when speaking of ‘the man in the street’ regard 
that shadowy personality from different points of 
view. Mr. Balfour cited him as a type of mere 
ignorance, Greville as a type of ignorance laying 
claim to omniscience.” 

Is any earlier instance of the use of this 
phrase known ? 
GREVILLE M.A., LL.D. 
[Quoted from Emerson (1860) at 9S. ii. 131.] 


“CopurG.” —This word appears in the 
‘H.E.D.’ as the name of a dress material for 
ladies, once so popular that 1 have known a 
draper to style his shop “Coburg House,” but 
now, I think, out of commerce. It denotes 
also a bun-shaped loaf with a crosswise de- 
pression on the convex surface, to be seen in 
nearly all bakers’ shops, and has done so for 
perhaps sixty years or more ; but Dr. Murray 
ignores this use of the word, although he 
notices another pistorial term for a loaf of a 
different shape—a “ cottage loaf,” or, shortly, 
a “cottage.” F. ADAMs. 


“ ARISING OUT ,or.”—Those who attend the 
Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
are aware that in very recent times indeed 
the practice has arisen, and has now become 
almost invariable, even among those who 
ought to know better, of prefacing supple- 
mentary questions by the un-English and 
ridiculous words, “ Arising out of that ques- 
tion, I wish to ask.” An excellent and amus- 
ing article by Mr. Michael Macdonagh on the 
Prime Minister in a strong number of the 
Fortnightly Review introduces the phrase to 
literature: “Forty years later the Z'imes, 
arising out of the resignation of Pitt in 1801, 
ridiculed a contemporary.” This quotation 
shows that not only does the practice of one 
member of the House “come off” on to 
another, but that the usual, though absurd 

ractice of the House itself affects “the 
Gallery.” There is, by the way, another error 


in this entertaining article—namely, the mis- 
spelling (“ Packingham”) of the name of the 
brothers-in-law of the Duke of Wellington. 
The general who was one of them met with 
mishap in the United States when command- 


) |ing the best troops of the army from the 
North Wales. See Wordsworth’s ‘ Miscel- | 


Peninsula, which even Waterloo did not cause 
to be forgotten, and the name of Pakenham 
is unfortunately still notorious in English 
history. 


WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

Irect. 


LoncreLtLow.—In 1868 H. W. Longfellow 
and his family visited this country and the 
Lake District of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land. Can you or any of your readers tell me 
the name of the vessel in which they came 
over from America? I am anxious to know 
as I have a small plan in pencil of the berths 
of the vessel occupied by the poet and his 
family, drawn by himself. It was given by 
Longfellow to Richard Chorley, who was then 
clerk at the Crown Hotel, wness, where 
the a American stayed for some days, and 
by Richard Chorley given to the writer. 

Rawpon B. Leg. 


“Fartn, Hope, LOVE WERE QUES- 
TIONED.” — The following lines I once met 
with in a sermon by Wilberforce, and now 
quote from memory, perhaps imperfectly :— 

Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned 

Of future glory which religion taught. 

Now Faith believed it firmly to be true, 

And Hope expected so to find it, too. 

Love answered with a conscious glow : 

“ Believe ! expect! I know it to be so.” 
I shall be glad to have my version corrected 
and to know the name of the author. 

W. F. G. 8. 


CarpinaL ALLEN.—Any reference to the 
above will oblige. He is said to have been 
related to Wartons of Warton Hall, Lanes, 
1598. Were they connected with Anthony 
Warton, born 1581 at Walton, Lancs? 

A. C. H. 

(The life of Cardinal Allen in the ‘D.N.B.’ ex- 
tends to nearly fifteen columns. There is a shorter 
account in ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ ] 


Lines In Purcett.—Canany reader identif 
the following verses and the play from whic 
they are taken? They occur in a late seven- 
teenth-century MS. headed ‘“*The Musick in 
the Play,” and the initials H. P. (presumably 
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Henry Purcell) are given as those of the 
composer, though I have not found them in 
any other collection of Purcell’s music :— 
When Night her purple vail had softly spread 

And busie men assembled with the dead, 

When all was hush’d but Zephire’s gentle breath 
Which cools the Aire, perfuming all the earth ; 
With silken wings thro’ murmuring forests flyes 
Spreading the sweets which from the Woodbine 


rise, 
With hasty steps and a wild [mild ?] thoughtfull aire 
Heedless of danger, guided by dispair 

The lovely Damon strives in thickest shades to 


mix 
On whom all Graces do and all desires would fix. 


Under a mossy oake he thus begun 
Which bending seem’'d to listen as he sung: 
** Ah Silvia, ah unkind, ah cruell faire 
To him so gentle, to me too severe, 
Sweeter then the flow’ry Spring 
Then the dews which bees do bring 
From opening budds with carefull wing 
Which when I strive to taste, like them you sting. 
Great God of Love, to thee I cry, 
Ah pitty, pitty, for I dye. 
While Silvia to a monster yeilds her every joy.” 
His trembling lips stopt here, nor cou’d he more, 
But like a a thrown upon the shore 
Dashed with his tears all o’er extended lay 
Then starting up and with a mien that shew'd 
Disdainfull joy. he pursu’d : 
** Dispair, thou bane to my heart, 
For ever we'll part, 
Begone, tormenting care, 
: Her beast let her have, 
I'll ne'er be a slave to a barbarous faire.” 


W. Barciay Squire. 


Scuoot tx shall be much 
obliged to any correspondent who will tell 
me in what town of Scotland was, at the 
beginning of the last century, “ Mr. Andrew’s 
School, Drummond Street,” of which I have 
a book-plate. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Fox.—On a document relating to an Ex- 
chequer annuity, date 1705, I observe the 
name of Charles Fox, who is described as 
“ Paymaster of Her Majesty's Forces abroad,” 
and in one of 1706 he is called “late Pay- 
master.” Will any one kindly tell me if this 
was the son of Sir Stephen Fox (and half- 
brother of the first rd Holland), who, 
according to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ was named after his godfather, 
Charles II., and died childless in September, 
1713, being buried at Farley ? 

*HILIP NORMAN. 

45, Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington. 


‘Caste’: Prororyres oF THE CHARACTERS. 
—In my schoolboy days in Dublin a 
charming actress named Miss Emily Sanders 
was engaged in the Queen’s Theatre, under 
Mr. Henry Webb, and in 1857 married Sir 


W. H. Don, Bart. Sir William, after his 
marriage, retired from the (I think) 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, and became a successful 
actor. May it be surmised that Sir W. H. 
Don and his wife, née Sanders, were the pro- 
totypes of the Hon. George D’Alroy and his 
wife, née Eccles, the hero and heroine in 
Robertson’s ‘Caste’? ‘Caste’ was first pro- 
duced in the old Prince of Wales's Theatre 
off Tottenham Court Road, and recently re- 
vived, with great success, by Messrs. Harri- 
son and Maude in “the little theatre in the 
Haymarket.” Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


M‘QuILians or Duntuce.—Could any one 
give me, or tell me where I could find, the 
coat of arms and crest of the M‘Quillans of 
Dunluce, co. Antrim? I have access to 
Edmondson’s ‘Heraldry,’ Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
‘Landed Gentry,’ ‘Family Crests of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ &c., but I have not 
succeeded in finding either the coat of arms 
or crest. B. L. M‘QurLian. 


Perys Sanperson Famiies. — On 
14 June, 1642, were married, by licence, at 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, “ Richard Pepis of 
St. Bartholomews neare the Royall Exchange, 
Upholder, and Anne Saunderson, daughter 
of Robert Saunderson, of the Citty of London, 
Innholder”; while on 6 April, 1766, at St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, a marriage was solem- 
nized between Richard Pepys, widower, and 
Mary Sanderson, spinster, th of the parish 
of St. Helen’s. I should be obliged for | 
information in respect of their ancestors an 
descendants. Particulars, no matter how 
small, would be very thankfully received, 
and duly acknowledged. 

Cuas. H, Croucn. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


<NGLISHMEN Burrep Asroap.—Can 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me of any boo 
containing descriptions and illustrations of 
the graves of distinguished Englishmen 
buried abroad? I refer to such instances as 
Keats and Shelley at Rome, Smollett at Leg- 
horn, and Landor at Florence, and not to 
rsons of merely official or diplomatic 
importance in their day. CHarves H1arr. 


A Nominat Burpen.—The Crown Prince 
of Portugal has no fewer than sixteen Christian 
names. Did ever anybody have more? His 
Royal Highness is Louis Philippe Marie 
Charles Amelio Ferdinand Victor Manuel 
Antoine Laurent Miguel Raphael Gabriel 
Gonzague Xavier Francis. ell was it for 


him that circumstances defended his infant 
days from the inquiries of the Church 
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Catechism! For him even the first answer, 
so easy for most of us, would have called for 
the exercise of a real feat of memory. 

Sr. 


KNIGATs OF THE GARTER.—Has any com- 
moner in Great Britain received the Garter? 
If so, please give names. I know, if bio- 
graphies are to be relied on, two com- 
moners who were offered, but refused this 
distinction—viz., William Pitt and Sir Robert 


Peel. An exhaustive communication on 
this subject will be, no doubt, of great 
interest to many. EK. A 
Stockholm. 


Famity Crests.—Is there any book on the 
above on the same plan as Papworth’s ‘ Ordi- 
nary of British Armorials,’ by which, on 
referring to a crest, one is enabled at a 
glance to see what family bears it? I am 
acquainted with Fairbairn’s and other 
similar works ; but I want the antithesis to 
these, if such a work exists. 

Cross-CrossLet. 


* Bruty ”=Trx Can.—Mr. Samuel Butler, 
in ‘Erewhon Revisited,’ p. 18, informs his 
readers that this word is doubtless of French- 
Canadian origin, and is derived from faire 
bouillir. The ‘H.E.D.’ ignores this ety- 
mology. Is there anything in it? C. C. B. 


*Purcuas HIs 1625.—I shall be 
glad to hear of the whereabouts of copies of 
this book, of their condition, and of their 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“LoopHo.e.”—Is it possible to explain 
loop in loophole by any of the senses of loop 
as recorded in the old Dutch dictionaries ? 
In the ‘Nuevo Tesoro de las dos Lenguas 
Espafiola, y Flamenca,’ printed “En Amberes 
en casa de Ieronymo y Juan Baptista Ver- 
dussen. M.DC.LIX.,” the expression “loop des 
roers”—z.e., “the tube or barrel of the cannon” 
—is translated “cafion de vn arcabuz, 0, 
escopeta.” It may be therefore that ‘‘ loop- 
hole” came into our English tongue from the 
Dutch, in the sense of a gun or cannon hole 
in the wall of a fortified building. 

E. Dopason, 

(One of the suggestions as to the derivation of 
loophole offered by PALAMEDES at 9" 8. iv. 347 was 
that it might be from /oop=the barrel of a gun.) 


LINES WRITTEN ON A WITHERED WILD 
Firower. — May I make inquiry, through 
the columns of * N. & Q.,’ for the name of the 
author of the exquisitely beautiful poem 
reprinted in the Star (San Francisco) of 
5 March, 1892? It originally appeared about 


thirty years ago anonymously in Chambers’s 
Journal, and has been repeatedly published 
since that time in the newspapers of the 
United States. It seems to me to be a strain 
of pure poetry, and begins as follows :— 


Relic of early days! My casual hand 
Hath made Gusveny of thy long retreat, 
As carelessly I turned the time-worn page 
Unconscious of its import, for my thoughts 
Were idly roving—not on learned lore, 

Or marked and measured task. I look on thee, 
Poor withered thing, and memory’s current flows 
Back, back upon the past. 


Wm. A. PLUNKETT. 
Mills Building, San Francisco. 


Hatt.—Am I correct in the 
supposition that a place of entertainment so 
named stood on the site of the Folly, after- 
wards Toole’s Theatre? I have a handbill of 
a performance given there by Mr. W. 8. 
Woodin, without date, but presumably about 
1845-50. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


WHITEFIELD's ‘Hymns’: First Epition.—I 
have been informed that there are variations 
in the title-page of the first edition of White- 
field's ‘Hymns,’ 1753. I shall be glad if any 
hymnologist who is possessed of a copy of 
the above edition will communicate a tran- 
script of the title-page. H. E. H. J. 


Swansea Public Library. 


DorotHea Rutrer.—Can one of your 
readers learned in genealogy tell me any- 
thing further concerning this lady? I know 
an old print, which I may describe as follows. 
In an oval a female head and bust, three- 
quarter face, with the characteristic low 
neck and curls of the period. Without the 
oval are four shields: at the top the dexter 
shield frames the inscription “ Domine 
Dorothea Rutter”; the sinister is filled by 
a coat of arms, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Rutter 
of Kingsley (Gu., three garbs or ; on a chief 
az. a lion pass. ar.); 2 and 3, three arrows 
armed and feathered ; at the bottom the 
dexter shield contains the words “ Martij 
21™ Vera Effigies 166}”; the sinister, “ Anno 
tatis sue ult. et 31™°.” Beneath the whole 
appear the lines :— 

Life more abundant in her lookes you see : 
Picture her Soule ; a Heav'nly Saint is Shee! 


A. R. Baytey. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY INDEXES.—Have the 
births, deaths, marriages, promotions, bank- 
ruptcies, &c., noticed in the ‘ Historical 
Register’ (1714 to 1738) and the ‘ Political 
State of Great Britain’ (1711 to 1740) ever 
been indexed ; and, if so, by whom ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Beglies, 


HERALDRY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
(9 S. ix. 124, 290.) 

I am sure that I am not the only reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who would appreciate further 
quotations from that singular document dis- 
covered by CueEvron and set forth at the 
second reference. 

Doubtless it was the hilarity of the occasion 
which induced Henry I. of Germany to date 
this precious record “938,” being just two 
years after his death. The same motive, no 
doubt, induced him to, for the moment, adopt 
officially his nickname, “the Fowler.” Docu- 
ments might be produced in which “ Charles 
the Fat” or “Louis the Debonnaire,” ‘‘ John 
Lackland” or “Edward Longshanks,” &c., 
appear as the official title or style of royalty. 
Such may be rare, but not more so than that 
CHEVRON is the happy possessor of. Then, 
again, how did Henry I. happen to make that 
singular error in his title? He was never 
crowned Emperor ; the title was in abeyance 
from the death of the Emperor Arnoulf, 899, 
to the crowning of Otto I. - Pope John XIL, 
2 February, 962. 

I am in the woods, and have only some 
slight notes to refer to, so all this is subject 
to correction ; but I would humbly suggest 
to CHEevron three points which might be 
worth looking up :— 

1. Was the title “Imperatoris Augusti” 
used at the time in question, even by 
emperors ? 

2. To make sure of the antiquity of 
Gottingen. 

3. The extremely early occurrence of the 
tournaments mentioned. I laboured under 
the impression—shared in, I think, by Wood- 
ward and others—that the first tournament 
of which we have a definite record was held 
at Nuremberg, 1127, under Lothaire II. 

ry I also make so bold as to suggest 
that before accusing poor America—presum- 
ing CHEVRON means the United States—of 
heraldic thefts, it might be well for him to 
glance over some of the articles in the Satur- 
day Review of a few years ago, in which Mr. 
Fox-Davies, an authority dangerous to con- 
tradict, sets forth how rs, prelates, and 
commoners, who certainly could not plead 
ignorance, stole similar articles with a bare- 
faced coolness never before equalled ? 

CuHevron asks, “ What can the upholders 
of the bald statement have to say after this 
dated document ?” 

The (mis)dated document will not, I greatly 
fear, influence very markedly the prevailing 


belief regarding the beginnings of heraldry ; 
especially will it not influence those who have 
the misfortune to be obliged to study similar 
documents. 

It seems to me that a better argument 
would be to produce an example, even a 
solitary one, of a fairly well-authenticated 
armorial bearing on a contemporaneous seal, 
carving, shield, illumination, &c., earlier than 
1150. Personally I know of no genuine one 
prior to 1164, always excepting the very 
curious marks and figures on the pennons, 
and those on the shields (which latter are 
different from those on the pennons), depicted 
in that undated document, the so-called 
“Bayeux tapestry,” which marks, Wace 
assures us, enabled one Norman to know 
another. 

I take this opportunity to offer a suggestion 
which seems to me possibly of some slight 
weight, in case I happen to be in the right. 
I have examined, as no doubt many others 
have, numerous series of family seals, prin- 
cipally French. Previous to, say, 1160-1180 
the knightly bearer of the shield never, or 
most rarely, shows the front of his shield. 
After the epoch mentioned the front of the 
shield is always shown, and it always bears 
a true heraldic device, which device is, with 
the rarest exception, the present known 
bearing of the rider's descendants. 
C. E. D. 
Dublin, N.H, 


There is a slight question of chronology here 
which does somewhat affect the argument. 
We are referred to a document temp. “ Hen- 
rici I. Aucupis,” dated pccccxxxvVIiiIl., at Got- 
tingen, in Saxony; but Henry the Fowler 
died in 936, two years previously, and Got- 
tingen town is first named by Otho I., son of 
Henry. If, therefore, Gottingen was till then 
unknown, there could have been no tourna- 
ment there under Henry. Two years is a small 
discrepancy, but what other evidence is there 
of the tournament and the date of the laws ? 
while “insignia” means banners in form and 
shape, not coats of armour. ABSENS. 


REFERENCES WANTED (9 §. x. 67).—1. A 
wily abbot.—It is, of course, difficult to say 
whether the author had any particular abbot 
in his mind or not ; but probably the follow- 
ing story of Pope Sixtus V. is the origin of 
the reference. It rests upon the authority 
of Gregorio Leti, the historian, but has been 
discredited. When cardinal he suddenly led 
a retired life, and seemed (although in his 

rime) to succumb to the weight and in- 

rmities of age, always used a crutch, &c. 
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Scarcely, however, had he been elected Po | with great applause by Mr. Brough.” In 
before he threw away his crutch and sang the | Boosey’s collection of ‘Old English Songs’ it 
“Te Deum” with a powerful voice. A few | appears under what was probably its original 
days after, being complimented on this re-| title, ‘The Poacher.’ As a regimental quick- 
markable change, he replied that before his | step it has long been popular with the 10th 
election he stooped to look for the keys of | Foot (North Lincolnshire), ard with the old 
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Paradise, but, having found them, he only 
looked up to heaven, no longer having need 
of earthly things. He was Pope for upwards 
of five years. Allusion is often made in 
literature both to the crutch of Sixtus V. 


and to stooping to look for the keys of | 


Paradise. 
4. A saw, &c.—I have only been able to 

find a variant— 

He that is down can fall no lower— 
which occurs in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ part i. 
canto iii. ]. 877. The first part appeared in 
1663. 

He that is down needs fear no fall, 
in Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ dates from 
1684 (7.e., the second part). The line attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Raleigh— 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall— 

is older than either, and may have been the 


origin of both Bunyan’s and Butler's lines. | 


1 find also that 
Fain would I, but I dare not; I dare, and yet I 
may not, 
is the “first line of a lyric by Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” Epwarp LATHAM. 
61, Friends Road, E. Croydon. 


ENGLAND WITH MANY RELIGIONS AND ONE 
Sauce (9 §. ix. 407, 472).—It was a curious 
coincidence, seeing that I had no recollection 
of having heard this saying before, that the 
same post which brought me ‘N. & Q.’ of 
24 May should havealso brought me a Ceylon 
paper (the Ceylon Observer of 14 June) con- 
taining another version of it. Here, in aletter 
from the Archdeacon of Kansas, it is applied 
to that part of Western America. He says : 

“Western America is swamped with every con- 
ceivable type of schism ever heard or dreamt, and 
one is forcibly reminded at every turn of the young 
Englishman who, in describing the country in a 
letter home, remarked, ‘It’s all right; but one 
strange feature is that there are 150 different kinds 
of religions and only one kind of soup—“ noodle.”’” 

Ceylon, 


Oxtp Sones (9 S. ix. 388, 492; x. 38).— 
‘The Lincolnshire Poacher’ has been claimed 
7 many counties, and has been printed as 
‘The Nottinghamshire Poacher,’ ‘The Somer- 
setshire Poacher,’ and, at a later period, as 
‘The Lincolnshire Poacher.’ Messrs. Chappell 
published it under the last-named title. It 
was arranged by Mr. Hodson, and was “sung 


69th (Welsh) Regiment, formerly known as 
the South Lincolnshire, now better known 
as the 2nd Battalion 10th Lincolnshire Regi- 
ment. The present “official” arrangement 
of the melody is attributed to a former 10th 
bandmaster, Mr. Young. The introduction 
| to the quickstep is the regimental bugle-call 
of the Ist Battalion 10th Regiment. The 
| wording of the song varies slightly, but the 
| following is probably the most accurate :— 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER. 
When I was bound apprentice in famous Lincoln- 


shire, 
| Full well I served my master for more than seven 


ear, 
TT took up to polching, as you shall quickly 
ear. 
| O’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 
As me and my comarade was setting of a snare, 
*Twas then we spied the gamekeeper—for him we 
did not care. 
| For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, and jump 
o’er anywhere. 
O’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 
As me and my comarade were setting four or five, 
And poking on them up again, we caught the hare 
alive, 
We caught the hare alive, my boys, and through the 
woods did steer. 
O’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 
We throdun him over our shoulder, and then we 
trudged home, 
| We took him toa neighbour's house, and sold him 
for a crown. 
We sold him for a crown, my boys, but I did not 
1 you where. 


O ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 

| Success to every gentleman that lives in Lincoln- 
shire, 


Success to every polcher that wants to sell a hare, 
Bad luck to every gamekeeper that will not sell his 


deer. 
O’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 
A. R. C. 


KNURR AND SPELL (9" S. ix. 385, 452, 511).— 
Your correspondents B. (who alludes to this 
game being played fifty years ago by hun- 
dreds) and W. C. B. (who says “it was known 
as dab and trigger” and that he “ played at it 
many times about 1855-60”) have evidently 
obtained the impression that it is a game of 
the past. Such, however, is not the case, as 
witness the following from the Leeds and 
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Yorkshire Mercury for so recent a date as 
7 July 

“Nearly 600 people assembled at the Queen’s 
Grounds, Barnsley, to witness a contest to deter- 
mine the longest knock in twenty rises, with wood- 
heads and pot knurs, for 50/., between Charles 
Langley, Penistone, and C. Galloway, of Broomhill. 
Betting ruled at 25s. to 20s. on Langley. At the close 
it was end that Langley, who won in his sixth rise, 
sent 9 score 44 feet and 10} inches. At the Hare 
and Hounds Grounds, Todmorden, there was a good 
company on Saturday, when E. Whipp, of Todmor- 
den, and M. Greenwood, of Hebden Bridge, met in 
a knur and spell match to decide the longest knock 
in thirty rises each, for 30. Betting: 22 to 20 on 
Whipp. Scores:— Whipp 9 score I2 yards, to 
Greenwood 9 score 3 yards.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


As a second meaning to “knur,” Wright 
(quoting North) gives “a round piece of 
wood used in a game called ‘nurspell.” The 
ame as described by B. is not, to my know- 
edge, in vogue in this county. When quite 
a young child I remember, however, receiving 
as a present from my uncle a set of the 
necessary uisites. These consisted of a 
small bat, a hard wooden ball, and a trap. 


The game was simply called “ bat and trap,” | 


but it failed to excite much enthusiasm 
amongst my playmates, and was soon 
dropped. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Tue Great Frost or 1683-4 (5" S. xi. 145). 
—This circumstance is commemorated by the 
Rev. Benjamin Camfield, rector of Aileston, 
near Leicester, in a sermon entitled ‘Of God 
Almighty’s Providence Both in the Sendin 
and Dissolving Great Snows and Frosts, An 
the Improvement, we ought to make, of it. 
A Sermon, Occasioned by the Late Extreme 
Cold Weather, Preached in It to his Neigh- 
bours, &c.’ (London, 1684). The nannies 
quotes passages frem Ovid, Horace, and 
Virgil; from Buchanan and Vatablus and 
Calvin and Munster and Scultetus (sic) and 
Hammond and Patrick, among the moderns. 
He evidently had a well-stored commonplace 
book. The citation from Ovid is sautiedinehy 
apt :— 

Quaque rates ierant, pedibus nunc itur, et undas 

Frigore concretas ungula pulsat equi ; 

Perque novos pontes, subter labentibus undis 

Ducunt Sarmatici barbara plaustra boves. 
Riesarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Coronation Dress oF THE Bisuors (9 
ix. 506; x. 34).—It seems to me that the 
scarlet satin chimere worn as the Convocation 
dress by bishops would be more appropriate 
at the Coronation than anything else, and 


would be in harmony. This is, of cou 
worn over the rochet, while the 
Winchester might wear the dress as prelate, 
and the Bishop of Oxford as Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter. It is said that 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, objected to 
the chimere being made of scarlet, and con- 
sequently the present episcopal ‘ magpie 
| dress,” as it is styled, was ado ted. The 
|cope once worn at Durham Cathedral fell 
|long ago into disuse, but several specimens 
| are still preserved in the library at Durham 
Cathedral. There is an engraving of Dr. Ire- 
land, then Dean of Westminster, wearing a 
cope and carrying the crown on a cushion at 
the coronation of George IV. in 1821. He 
wears a surplice underneath. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ MurriIneer” S. x. 28).—Charles Annan- 

dale in his ‘Imperial Dictionary’ and ‘ Nut- 
tall’s Standard Dictionary’ both give the 
meaning of this word, “A dish for keeping 
toasted muffins hot.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

| 71, Brecknock Road. 


Gorpon, ADMIRAL IN THE Russtan Navy 
(9% 8. x. 27).—My authority for the statement 
| is to be found in the preface to the ‘ Diary of 
_General Patrick Gordon,’ printed for the 
Spalding Club in 1859. The concluding para- 
graph in that preface is as follows :— 
| “Thomas Gordon, a nephew of Patrick Iwano- 
witsch, distinguished himself in the sea service of 
| Russia, which he entered in 1717. He was made 
| Admiral in 1727, and died in 1741 at Cronstadt, of 
which | he had been governor for nearly twenty 


W. S. 


In 1697 General Gordon at the head of 
four regiments subdued an insurrection near 
Moscow ; see the particulars in Tho. Consett’s 
‘Present State of Russia,’ 1729, 


Brremincuam : “ Brumacem” x. 22). 
—lI entirely agree with Mr. DurGNnan that the 
latter is no vulgarism, as commonly supposed, 
but that it is the true survival of the archaic 
form. I can testify that over sixty years 
ago, long before “ Brumagem” had become 
an expressive common adjective, it was so 
pronounced by people who had never heard 
of ** Brumagem jewellery.” The old con- 
servative peasantry of the West used always 
to speak of “up to Brumagem, wher’ they 
maks the boourd naails.” This pronunciation 
by a people whose natural tendency is to 
transpose r followed by a vowel (and who 


would be expected to say Burm—) seems to 
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me conclusive of Mr. DurGNan’s contention. 
I was not aware of the early instances of the 
present polite form cited by him, and had 
always rather unquestioningly accepted the 
original name ~~ been Bromwichham. 
The earliest quotation under Brumagem in 
*H.E.D.’ is Bromicham ; and it appears that 
so early as the seventeenth century the town 
had acquired an evil reputation by the manu- 
facture of counterfeit coins, hence we can 
readily trace the development of the place- 
name into a term for sham generally, applied 
to persons, manners, and things. The term 
is only now beginning to establish its place 
in literature, spelt still with a capital, though 
the inverted commas are already gone, but 
will not have become a household word like 
boycott until it appears in the 7'imes as 
brumagem. F. T. Etworray. 


Proverss IN Herpert’s ‘Jacuta Prupen- 
tum’ (9 §. v. 108, 177, 382).—** The German’s 
wit is in his fingers” may be illustrated by 
the following passage from Burton’s ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ (‘ Democritus to the Reader,’ 
vol. i. pp. 101, 102, in Mr. A. R. Shilleto’s 
edition) :— 

“Nuremberg in Germany is sited in a most 
barren soil, yet a noble Imperial city, by the sole 
industry of artificers, and cunning trades; they 
draw the riches of most countries to them, so expert 
in manufactures, that, as Sa/lust long since gave 
out of the like, sedem animae in extremis digitis 
habent, their soul, or intellectus agens, was placed 
in then fingers’ ends; & so we may say of Basil, 
Spires, Cambray, Frankfurt, dc.” 

Mr. Shilleto compares the German proverb, 
“Nurnberger Witz und kiinstliche Hand 
finden Wege durch alle Land,” and notes that 
“this the Latin] quotation is certainly not 
in Sallust. It is not in Dietsch’s very com- 
plete index, nor could a writer in Votes and 
(Queries, ii. 464, find it.” 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


KnicutHoop (9 8. x. 28).—Many gentle- 
men paid a heavy fine to be excused from 
attending to receive knighthood at the hands 
of King James I; among them was John 
Stephens of St. Ives, Cornwall. See the 
‘History of the Borough of Saint Ives’ 
(Elliot Stock, 1892). No doubt this action 
was taken on the writ referred to. 

Joun Hopson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


**LEAPS AND BOUNDS” iii. 229, 395 ; 
iv. 278; 7S, i, 69, 153, 216, 296 ; 8" S. i. 86 ; 
v. 32; ix. 427).—In ‘H.E.D.’ the Jdlustrated 
London News of 8 August, 1885, is given as 
the only authority for the phrase indicating 


an advancement “by leaps and bounds,” 
though at the references above given there 
are various earlier and more classical autho- 
rities adduced. But, as far as the present 
generation of Englishmen is concerned, the 
hrase is best known as having been used by 
ladstone—I believe in the seventies. When 
and where did that statesman employ it? 
POLITICIAN. 


Arms or Eron and WINCHESTER COLLEGES 
(9 S. ix. 241, 330; x. 29).—I ought perhaps 
to rest content with having written upon this 
subject twice. But I should like now to 
offer some remarks upon Mr. A. R. BayLey’s 
note at the second reference, and his state- 
ment that William of Wykeham “is supposed 
to have been the son of a carpenter.” 

I cannot find anything in Lowth’s ‘ Life of 

William of Wykeham’ (1758), or in any other 
trustworthy account of the bishop, which 
justifies the supposition. But the pleasant 
fiction is gaining ground. Thus readers of 
the Fxr-Libris Journal were told last June 
(vol. xii. pt. vi. p. 69) that Wykeham 
** was the first of his family to bear the well-known 
coat of arms, and it is said that the chevrons 
bear witness to the fact that he was the son of a 
carpenter.” 
This reference to chevrons suggests the origin 
of the fiction. Nicholas Upton, a Wyke- 
hamist, who died in 1457 (‘ D.N.B.,’ lviii. 39), 
in his ‘De Militari Officio,’ lib. iv. (p. 246 in 
Bysshe’s edition of 1654), said, speaking of 
chevrons :— 

‘Que quidem signa de facto primo per carpen- 
tarios & domorum factores portabantur. Et in 
latino sermone vocantur tigna, & Gallice vocantur 
Cheverons, quia domus nunquam perficitur, quo- 
usque, ad modum capitis, illa tigna super ponan- 
tur.” 


Upton’s symbolical interpretation of the 
chevron was accepted and applied by Robert 
Glover, Somerset herald, when he sent to 
Lord Burghley a report (dated March, 1572) 
upon the dispute between Sir Richard Fiennes 
and Humphrey Wickham, of Swalcliffe, which 
arose out of the latter's claim to be of foun- 
der’s kin at Winchester College. This report 
contained the following passage :— 

“And agayne, behouldinge the Armes sometyme 
with one and then after with two cheverons, quae 
quidem signa per Carpentarios & domorum factores 
olim portabantur, as Nicholas Upton wryteth, 
and comparing them to the quality of the berar, 
who is sayd to have had his chishe preferment for 
his skill in Architecture,...... I was also induced to 
thinke per conjecturam Heraldicam, that the 
Bishop himself was the first berar of them.”— 
Lowth, ‘ Life of Wykeham,’ p. 12, n. 

This passage has nothing whatever to do 
with the bishop’s father, but the modern 
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idea that he was a carpenter has probably 
been evolved from it. 

Mr. apparently rejects Glover's 
conjecture as to the origin of the bishop’s 
arms, because a writer in Archeologia Ov- 
oniensis has stated that the Wickhams of 
Oxfordshire “are found bearing the present 
arms of New College with red chevronels,” 
and that William of Wykeham “adopted” 
these arms, “with black ordinaries for a dis- 
tinction,” for both his colleges. I should be 
grateful for further information about this 
discovery of the red chevronels. When and 
where was the discovery made? And what 
is the evidence, if any, that red chevronels 
were borne by Wickhams of Oxfordshire in 
the fourteenth century, when the two colleges 
were founded? In support of his unsuccessful 
claim to be founder’s kin, Humphrey Wick- 
ham relied (inter alia) upon the fact that his 
own arms (which had been allowed to him by 
heralds) were absolutely identical with those 
borne by the bishop and his colleges. A 
collection of documents relating to this claim 
was printed in Collectanea Top. et Gen., 
vols. il. 225, 368, and iii. 178, 345 a= oO 


Merry ENGLAND AND THE Mass (9" §. ix. 
508 ; x. 55).—I have for some time past been 
making notes for a short account of the folk- 
lore and minor antiquities of the Mass, and 
was struck, at an early stage in my research, 
with the great importance anciently attached 
to a sight of the elevated Host. The hearing 
of Mass is often spoken of as “seeing God,” 
both in Welsh and English manuscripts of 
pre-Reformation date ; and in probably every 
country of Christendom there was a popular 
belief that if one missed Mass on a Sunday he 
ought not to smile until the Sunday following. 
Joyousness was certainly associated with the 
Mass in the popular mind. 

Joun Hosson MATTHEWS, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Samvuet Taytor (9 §. x. 29).— 
‘Christ’s Hospital,’ by R. Brimley Johnson, 
1896, contains a reduced facsimile of the 

tition of Ann Coleridge, widow of the Rev. 

ohn Coleridge, of the parish of Ottery 
St. Mary in the county of Devon, who died 
in the month of October, 1781, leaving her 
with a family of eleven children. This 
petition, which was dated 1 May, 1782, prayed 
that her son Samuel Coleridge, aged nine 
years and six months, might be admitted 
into Christ’s Hospital. It required the sizna- 
tures of the minister, churchwardens, and 
three householders. One of the latter was a 
Samuel Taylor. It is, therefore, probable 
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that he was either a relative, intimate friend, 
or a godfather after whom the boy was 
named. This is only a suggestion. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In a letter from 8. T. Coleridge to Thomas 
Poole, Sunday, March, 1797, occurs the fol- 
lowing: “Christened Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge—my godfather’s name being Samuel 
Taylor, Esq.” R. A. Ports. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF GOVERNING BoprEs oF 
Enecutsu Pusiic Scuoots (9 x. 67).—In 
reply to PerTINAX, the governing bodies of 
most of our public schools are composed of 
distinguished public men, some of whom are 
alumni of the school, while others are terri- 
torial magnates of the district or educational 
authorities, the chairman usually being the 
most distinguished or influential. Many of 
the heads of colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are, ex officio, on the governing body 
or council of one or other of the large public 
schools. I know of no instance where the 
head master has a seat on the governing 
a He is appointed by it, his reports are 
made to it,and probably he is often called 
in to assist at its deliberations. PrrTinax 
will find particulars of the governing bodies 
in the various histories which have been 
Sr of most of the large public schools. 

shall be happy to send a list, and to give 
further information if n q 

ARTHUR GROVES. 
Alperton Park, Wembley. 


GODS AND LITTLE FISHES !” (9% ix. 
369 ; x. 77.)—I beg that I may be allowed to 
correct a slight mistake in my reply on this 
subject. The word “were” was printed instead 
of was in my communication. I believe I 
stated that Charles Lever, the creator of 
Charles O'Malley and the inimitable Micky 
Free, was (not were) very fond of amateur 
theatricals in Dublin. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 

{If “‘creator” had been written, the mistake 
would have been saved, but “‘ author’ is the word 
in our contributor’s MS. Loose writing is difficult 
to correct, yet can hardly be left as it is.]} 


THe DIsaPpEARANCE OF A CELEBRATED 
BANKING Fir (9 8. x. 27).—It may be noted 
in connexion with Mr. HArLanp-OXtey’s 
communication that in 1874 a cast-iron slab, 
probably an old Sussex iron fireback, repre- 
senting a cock and a snake, was found during 
alterations made on the premises of Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smith’s bank, then No. 1, 
Lombard Street. It bore the date 1652. It 
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may be further noted that the bank occupied 
the site of the premises of Messrs. Harley & 
Co., bankers, the latter bank having become 
extinct in 1789. There was a house here 
with the sign of the “Cock ” in 1734, in the 
occupation of Thomas Stevenson. Possibly 
the iron slab appertained to this date, when 
street signs had not yet been abolished, as 
well as to the date it bore, namely, 1652. The 
relic was, I believe, preserved on the premises. 
Possibly it was of Aisculapian origin, for the 
cock and serpent were sacred to the god of 
healing, and I believe there was, and still is, 
a similar representation of the “Cock and 
Serpents ” to be seen let into the front wall of 
a house in Lower Church Street, Chelsea. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Mr. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey’s note is ob- 
viously derived from the long résumé of 
the history of Messrs. Smith & Payne’s bank 
— in the’ Daily Telegraph, 17 June. 

his, in due order, is “inspired” by that 
familiar work ‘The Handbook of London 
Bankers,’ by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, who 
quotes from Mr. F. Martin’s ‘ Stories of Banks 
and Bankers.’ This evolution is interesting, 
but it is to be regretted that the con- 
tributor of the note to these pages did not 
think it necessary to refer to original autho- 
rities. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Downte’s SLAUGHTER (9 S. ix. 367, 474).— 
Instances of death due to fear were legendary 
even in the sixteenth century. In his essay 
‘Of the Force of Imagination’ Montaigne, 
as translated by Cotton, writes thus :— 

““Some there are who through fear prevent the 
hangman; like him whose eyes being unbound to 
have his pardon read to him, was found stark dead 
upon the scaffold, by the stroak of imagination.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 


Scuaw or Gosretrry (9 §. x. 8).—Is Mr. 
CRAWFORD acquainted with what has already 
appeared in ‘N. & ‘ respecting the Schaws 
of Ganoway, co. Down, about the years 
1623-41? See 7" 8. i. 169. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


“CorNn-BOTE ” IN Barsour’s ‘ Bruce’ (9 §. 
x. 61).— I thank Mr. Nertson for his sug- 
gestion, viz., that the right reading in ‘ Bruce,’ 
li. 438, is corn-hut, where but is the mod. E. 
boot, a recompense. Cf. fut for “foot” (iii. 
418). 

I was rather sorry than otherwise to see 
Mrs. Banks's edition of the ‘ Morte Arthure.’ 
It tells us little that is new, and stands in the 
way of a much better edition, such as might 
otherwise have been offered. I have myself 


noticed many possible improvements, and I 


know there are others who have done the 
same. At any rate, Mr. Gollancz drew my 
attention to corn-Lote long ago. We do not 
believe that corne has anything to do with 
the E. corn, or is an English word at all. 
Surely it is the French corne, a horn, used 
metaphorically as the symbol of pride, and is 
closely related to escorner, which meant to dis- 
horn, or to take a man down. As Cotgrave 
says, corne prendre meant “to wax proud,” 
and escorner is “to dishorn, to disgrace.” 
Corn-bote’ is requital for pride, a takin 
down. Mr. NEILSON have 
just two more lines from the ‘Morte Arthure,’ 
viz., ll. 1840-1, which throw a strong light on 
the context :— 
Thow skornede us lang ere with thi skornefull wordez, 
And nowe hast thow cheuede soo ; it is thyn awen 
skathe, 

i.e., “You scorned us formerly, and now you 
have been repaid in kind; it is your own turn 
to suffer now.” 

I was careful to say in my glossary to the 
‘Bruce,’ s.v. ‘ But,’ “The reading is perhaps 
corrupt.” My explanation was merely a forced 
explanation of a reading which I distrusted. 
I should now explain the line by “ we shall, 
in some measure, requite them with a recom- 
pense for their pride,” though corne is, more 
strictly, the outward and visible expression of 
»ride, very evident in the scornful “ of Sir 
Philip de Mowbray in 1. 416, “Help! help! 1 
have the new-maid king.” 

We live and learn. Here are three examples 
of a word not in the great ‘English Diction- 
ary.’ Watrter W. SKEAT. 


It does not seem unlikely that this may be 
a satirical reference to the ancient custom of 
“acervation,” in which the amount of com- 
pensation was estimated by pouring “clean 
wheat” upon the body of the slain until it 
was completely hidden. See 9" 8. wat &e. 


In such a case as this one regrets to see no 
reference to any light the ‘ N.E.D.’ may throw 
on the passage in question, for it seems to me 
that this invaluable lexicon affords a solution 
to the corn-bote enigma. Under ‘Choose’ 
(A 6) the past participle corn is registered, 
and a connel columns are devoted to boot, 
sb. 1, of which ote is but a variant. The 
general sense of this latter word is “advan- 
tage, profit, avail, remedy, compensation”; 
but the “especial” meaning of “a medicina 
cure or remedy” appears to be appropriate 
here. Sir Cador ironically vows the kin 
shall have a choice remedy for homicid 
brag, and, after administering it personally. 
indulges in further satire at the expense of 
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the mortified recipient. Medieval humour 
was apt to be somewhat poignant on occasion. 
DorMER. 


Horse with Four Wuite Srockines 
Free (9 §. vi. 507; vii. 111, 193).—See 
further, as to this odd exemption, L’Jnter- 
médiaire, xxvi. 601 ; xxvii. 173; xliv. 241. 

O. O. H. 

Furt-Giass Trape (9" ix. 365, 473).— 
Those who have witnessed the operation of 


glass-blowing can have no aw about 
the word “chair,” as they will remember that 


the operator sits on a chair of special con- | 


struction, using the arms as supports for the 
ntil as he rolls it backwards and forwards. 
y a very natural extension the word 
“chair” came to mean the gang of men who 
work in and about a chair. The “ chair- 
system” of working is thoroughly explained 
in Apsley Pellatt’s ‘Curiosities of Glass- 
making,’ pp. 83, 86-9. a mF. 


Baxter, or Austraia (9* ix. 
486 ; x. 38).—At the kind suggestion of Mr. 
C. Mason I wrote to the secretary of Lloyd’s, 
and I have had a reply to the effect that the 
ship England, Capt. Sheena, is reported to 
have sailed from Liverpool for Port Phillip 
on 4 April, 1841, and is also reported in 
* Lloyd's List’ of 7 December, 1841, as having 
arrived at her destination, but without date 
of arrival. William Baxter no doubt landed 
at Port Phillip or in the neighbourhood, and 
if any of the Australian readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can give me any information about him or 
his descendants (if any) I shall be much 
obliged. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Monocram (9 §. x. 49).—There 
is a most elaborate article on this subject, 
*L’ Origine della Leggenda del Monogramma 
e del Labaro,’ by Prof. Amadeo Crivellucci, in 
vol. ii. of ‘Studi Storici’ (Pisa, 1893), pp. 88- 
104, 222-60. See also the article by Bratke 
noticed at p. 275. Whether these would add 
to Mr. McGovern’s information on the 
special point raised by him I do not know ; 
but the articles are well worth study. . 


I am able in part to reply to my own 
query on this monogram. Shortly after it was 
penned I received the May number of the 
Journal of the Isle of Man Antiquarian 


the information I sought, but in part only. 

I have, so far, discove no trace of the 

monogram in Ireland. When found my quest 

will be complete. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SratisticaL Data (9% S. x. 29).—A book 
in my possession bears the following explicit 
title :-- 

“Popular Statistics | and | Universal Geography, 
| a perpetual companion to all the Almanacs ; | 
containing the | length, breadth, population, chief 
cities, produce, government, | revenue, military and 
naval strength, arts, religion, &c. | of every state in 
the world;|a Distance Table | of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, | With the Principal 
Travelling Stations of France and the Netherlands ; 
| together with | Distinct Distance Tables | of Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales; | Chronological Tables of 
Ancient and Modern History, EA and Geo- 
raphical | Discovery, Names and Value in British 
) of all Foreign Coins, Height of the | prin- 
cipal Mountains, and Length of the principal 
Rivers, Bridges, Piers, &c. | Tables | Showing any 
Day of the Week in any Month in any Year of the 
Nineteenth Century, | and the Expectation of Life 
according to the Law of Mortality at Carlisle. | 
Also | ageneral introduction to a “pny - of Geo- 
raphy and | Statistics, illustrated with Tables of 
*opulation for the | Great Divisions of the Globe, | 
many other curious and useful tables, and an En- 
raved | Chart of the World, | after Mercator’s 
*rojection. | London: | Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch 

Lane. | M.pccc.XXXv.” 

[ have often found this little book of 100 pp. 
very useful, and were it brought up to date 
I imagine it would exactly suit the require- 
ments of SIGMA. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Some of the measurements asked for are 
iven in ‘London Exhibited in 1851...... 
Edited and published by John Weale. Lon- 
don”—e.qg., on p 181 are “sections through 
the transept and dome of St. Peter's, Florence 
Cathedral, London ditto, and St. Geneviéve, 
Paris, showing their comparative widths and 
heights,” according to scales in English feet 
and Roman palms. This book has, I think, 
been republished by Messrs. Bell & Sons 
under the title of ‘ Pictorial Handbook of 
London,’ being one of “Bohn’s Lllustrated 
Library.” See also Peter Cunningham’s 
Hendbes of London’ (John Murray). 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


Cuampton ix. 507; x. 58).— 
Though the account given by Sir Walter 


| Scott in ‘ Redgauntlet’ of Lilias, the niece 
| 


of Hugh Redgauntlet, called in the novel 


Society, containing a very interesting article | “Green Mantle,” taking up the Champion’s 
by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode on some recent | gauntlet, and replacing it by another, is 
archeological discoveries in the island, one of | purely fictitious, yet some part of the account 
which presented distinct evidence of the of the coronation of George IIL. in 1761 is 
presence of the monogram in Man. This is | accurate enough. Lord Errol, the High Con- 
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stable of Scotland, who was present, as Sir 
Walter records, is mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole as “the noblest figure I ever saw” ; he 
was 6 ft. 4in. in height, and towered over all 
the others. In 1773 Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
visited him at Slains Castle in Aberdeen- 
shire, and went to see the Bullers o’ Buchan, 
not far distant. His father, Lord Kilmar- 
nock, had been, after trial in Westminster 
Hall, beheaded for his share in the rebellion 
of 1745. At the coronation of George III. a 
valuable jewel fell from the crown, but was 
afterwards recovered. It was said to foretell 
the loss of the United States of America. 

An old friend of mine, who died some dozen 
years ago at the great age of ninety, told me 
that he remembered, when second master of 
Westminster School, Queen Caroline trying 
to force an entrance into the Abbey at the 
coronation of George IV., 19 July, 1821, and 
attempting to enter at the great west door, 
and again from the entrance to the cloisters, 
but, of course, in vain. Only some six weeks 
afterwards she died, and the populace re- 
sisted the attempt to smuggle the corpse 

uietly away. The same friend witnessed 
the burial of Mrs. Garrick, in 1822, in the 
same grave with her husband in Poets’ 
Corner. 

The Rev. John Dymoke claimed to be 
styled the Honourable the Champion, but 
there was always a strong doubt as to whether 
the office could be held by a clergyman. He 
died at Florence, and was cremated on the 
same day. It does not seem to be recorded 
whether the Champion's steed was “ barbed,” 
heraldically speaking, and it would also seem 
that the office conferred the honour of knight- 
hood, or ought so to have done. The Cham- 
pion ought to have worn the gilt spurs as 
‘eques auratus.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I observe that Canon Lodge, in his 
‘Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions,’ 
1894, p. 110, says that, “‘as a matter of fact, 
the Jeliones never has been accepted, al- 
though there have been occasions when the 
sovereign’s title might have been fairly ques- 
tioned.” That the Champions were never 
really intended to be anything more than 
fainéants is probably true, but Mr. Cuming 
reminds me that at the coronation of 
George III. the Champion’s gauntlet was 
picked up, apparently by an old woman, who 
made her escape without detection. Jesse, 
in his ‘Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents,’ ed. 1860, p. 356, makes allusion 
to the event, and the story is worked up into 
a powerful scene in Scoti’s ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 


Mr. Cuming remembers a long conversation 
he had with Prince John Sobieski Stuart 
respecting the challenge, and the prince 
assured him that they had no record in their 
family as to who the person was who picked 
up the gauntlet, but they were positive it 
was a man in female guise. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Str Atison’s RectrortaLt Ap- 
DRESSES AT ABERDEEN (9" 8. ix. 427).—Since 
I sent a query on this subject I have found in 
Alison’s ‘ Autobiography’ an even more inex- 
plicable statement. On p. 35 of vol. ii. he 
writes of his election as Rector by the Glas- 
gow students :— 

“The installation took place in the Universit 

Hall on the 15th January, 1852...... The speech which 
I delivered on the occasion, and which is printed in 
the volumes of these University orations, was very 
well received.” 
Will it be credited that his installation took 
place not on 15 January, 1852, but on 27 Feb- 
ruary, 1851, and that not merely was his 
address not printed “in the volumes of these 
University orations,” but that there were no 
such volumes in which it could have appeared, 
the latest collection of Glasgow rectorial ad- 
dresses having been issued in 1848, three years 
before Alison spoke in Glasgow? The “calm 
conviction of his own merits” which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen attributes to the historian of 
Europe is amusingly in evidence on almost 
every page of his ‘Autobiography.’ If his 
Aberdeen and Glasgow rectorial addresses 
were not really reprinted, it is abundantly 
obvious that Sir Archibald thought they de- 
served to be. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Boupicca: ITs PRONUNCIATION S. x. 
64).—If the “new orthography of an old 
friend” is to be pronounced as if in Portu- 
guese, as Mr. Piatt says, I must remind him 
that there are no diphthongs in Portuguese 
(vide Wall’s ‘Grammar’), and that both vowels 
are pronounced, though the stress is laid more 
on one than the other, generally on the first. 
The second one is something like a chateph 
vowel in Hebrew. Thus, to express it typo- 
graphically, the river is pronounced Doiiro, 
and though the pronunciation may be so 
slurred as to sound like Dooro, the u is dis- 
tinctly audible in the speech of educated 
persons. E. E. Street. 


Capt. Morris’s Wire (9% §S. x. 67).—Sir 
William Stanhope had three wives—first, Mar- 
garet, daughter of John Rudge, of Wheatfield, 
co. Oxon, and had issue a daughter Elizabeth 
who was the first wife of Welbore Ellis, Lord 
Mendip ; secondly, Mary, daughter of John 
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Crowley or Crawley, Alderman of London ; 
thirdly, Anne Hussey, daughter of Francis 
Blake Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, co. North- 
umberland. By the last two he had no issue 
(Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1812, vol. iii. p. 426). For | 
the Delaval pedigree consult Lodge's ‘ Peerage | 
of Ireland’ (enlarged by Archdall), 1789, vol. vii. 

. 225. As to the marriage, an entry might 
a found in the registers at Earsdon. 

Joun 


Tue NationaL Frac ix. 485; x. 31, 
94).—It is altogether wrong for a church or | 
other public building or private person to) 
display the white ensign. This flag belongs | 
exclusively to His Majesty's navy. Until 1864 
the navy was divided into the white, the | 
blue, and the red squadrons; but, as Mr. 
Edward Hulme relates in his ‘Flags of the 
World,’ the three sets of colours caused much 
inconvenience, and Nelson at Trafalgar 
ordered the whole of his fleet to hoist the 
white ensign. An Order of Council dated 
18th October, 1864, put an end to the use of 
different flags by the navy, and the white 
ensign alone was declared to be its flag. By 
very exceptional privilege it is allowed to be 
flown by the Royal Yacht Squadron, but, by 
a special minute issued by the Admiralty, no 
other club is allowed to use it. I cannot at 
all agree with Mr. Nutraut that we should 
use flags to which we are not entitled for 
“the sake of a little variety in our decora- 
tions.” If we did this we might as well hang 
from our flagstaffs silks of diverse colours. 
If variety is required (and I quite agree with 
Mr. Nutrattas to the advantage of this) I 
would suggest that the plan of a friend of 
mine should be followed. He comes from 
East Anglia, and on the occasion of public 
festivities he displays the East Anglian flag. 
If citizens displayed the flags of the cities or 
districts associated with their families this 
would give variety and add much historical 
interest to the display. During the present 
Coronation festivities His Majesty has 
granted special permission for the Royal 
Standard to be displayed by his a, 


Carr. Arnotp (9 §. ix. 447). — The 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ published by the 
Society bor the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
1844, says Benedict Arnold was twice married. 
By his first wife, whose name was Mansfield, 
he had three sons, one of whom held a com 
mission in the British army; the others 
received grants of land in Canada, and were 
men of property there in 1829. His second 
wife, Miss Shippen, a Philadelphia lady of 


great accomplishments, and a friend and 


correspondent of André, was married to him 
at the age of eighteen, just before he obtained 
the command of West Point. She died 
in London in 1803. The church at which 
Benedict Arnold was buried still remains a 
mystery. See 9 §. iii. 152. 
EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


SERJEANT Epwarp Denpy (9*" 8. ix. 508).— 
This worthy was so appointed in 1621, vice 
Hamilton, under the Crown. In 1648 his 
services were transferred to Parliament, and 
so continued till 10 August, 1659, when he 
acted for the Privy Council only. In 1660 he 
petitioned for an appointment under the 
Customs at Bristol, but being prosecuted at 
the Restoration he escaped to Lausann 
where he appears to have been living till 
1666. He had a father of the same name 
living at Wigan in 1659; and apparently a 
son named John, a sub-official at the Mint in 
1648. This connexion with Wigan points to 
a Northern origin, and there was a family 
named Dande from Cheshire, who settled in 
Derbyshire and Notts from 1575 to 1670, from 
whom some Dendys of Sussex and Surrey 
claim descent. ABSENS. 


Piscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Greek Votive Offerings. By William Henry Denham 
Rouse, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Mr. Rouse has been astute enough to discover in 
the em of Greek religion a province all but 
unoccupied, and diligent enough to write a work 
concerning it which supplies all accessible informa- 
tion. His volume is, accordingly, a solid con- 
tribution to scholarship, and, indirectly, to our 
knowledge of primitive culture. Materials for a 
task such as he has accomplished are superabundant, 
and may be gleaned from all sources. Pausanias 
alone is a mine of information, not only of per- 
sonal observation, but of historical and mythical 
recollection and survival. Atheneus and the 
Greek Anthology yield a full store, and there is 
scarcely a writer of antiquity, from Hesiod and 
Homer to Theocritus, Horace, and Lucian, from 
whom something cannot be gleaned. The various 
museums abound with specimens of votive objects, 
and the 7'ransactions a various learned societies 
give numerous articles on the subject. Up to now, 
however, no attempt to deal thecenatiy with 
Greek votive offerings seems to have been made. 
Jacopo Filippo Thomasini (1597-1654), Bishop 
of Citta-Nuova, wrote a book, ‘De Donariis ac 
Labellis Votivis’ (1654), which reposes on the 
shelves of most large libraries. Much information 
is found in Mr. Farnell’s ‘ Cults of the Greek States’ 
(see 8S S. ix. 519), for the third volume of which 
we wait. Mr. Rouse is the first to deal with the 
subject on a scale commensurate with its import- 
ance, though his work is in some respects tentative, 
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and his explanations are often, necessarily, con- 
jectural. 

Not easy is the matter to deal with, on account of 
its range and extent and the manner in which it 
links itself to all phases of early belief. The notion 
that deities are to be propitiated, or even coerced, 
is found in all primitive and most existing religions, 
and prevails after nineteen centuries of Christianity. 
Anathemata, or permanent memorials of a special 
benefit to the deity whom - are supposed to 
please or propitiate, date back to the earliest times 
of Greek religion. They were most frequently an 
acknowledgment of favours conferred, but were 
also intended to disarm wrath or obtain benefits. 
In later days they often took the shape of works of 
art or value, but they were given by rich and poor 
alike. Few gifts were more common in the early days 
than locks of hair, and the custom survived until 
later days. The youthful bride shore or cut off a 
portion of her tresses and dedicated it to some 
deity. We believe, though we speak without exact 
information, that it is, or was, common for Hebrew 
brides to denude their heads. Costly garments and 

ifts of gold were accepted forms of propitiation in 
Temeris times. Mistaking Odysseus for a god, 
Telemachus implores him, “‘ Be gracious, that we 
may give thee sacrifices to please thee—aye, gifts of 
wrought gold.” The crew of Odysseus, when about 
to steal the Sun's oxen, vow to build a temple to 
the Sun and fill it with fine offerings. Many a 
crime in medizval days has been expiated in similar 
fashion, and many a Christian fane owes its erection 
tu an enforced penance and may be regarded as a 
votive offering. We are everywhere met by modern 
analogy to ancient pagan practice. What is the 
custom of hanging up in our cathedrals flags cap- 
tured in combat But a survival of votive offerings ? 
So large is the entire subject that one is dismayed and 
knows not where to begin. Sometimes, after the 
successful execution of a task, a workman dedicates 
at some shrine the tools with which the labour was 
accomplished. Horace tells of hanging his 

Dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god elem, 

and Theocritus devotes to Aphrodite the garments 
of which the shepherdess is deprived. 

Among more luxurious offerings were richly orna- 
mented craters from which the guests at Greek 
banquets were supplied with mixed wine and 
water. The shields of enemies and the dress 
yierced by the spear were hung up in temples, and 

eracles dedicated at Delphi the spoils of the 
Amazons. Most interesting of the things dedicated 
to the heroes and the Chthonian deities are the 
reliefs, always numerous, and largely increased by 
recent discoveries. At times the hero is repre- 
sented by customary attributes, as Heracles by the 
club and the lion skin. Ordinarily he is a hand- 
some young man, seated or recumbent, and accom- 
panied by other figures, masculine or feminine. In 
the case of deities, although, as might be supposed, 
special gifts are assigned to certain gods, it is 
curious to see how large a variety of gifts might be 
dedicated to the same being, from whom also an 
undefined number of blessings might be expected. 

We have but dipped into a book of exceptional 
interest, and have selected from it almost at 
haphazard. There is not a page of the four hundred 
and more which constitute the work that does not 
supply matter interesting and often discutable. 
Mr. Rouse is commendably free from dogmatism, 


and is, indeed, singularly moderate in statement. 
He is careful to assert that his main purpose is 
less to deal with tithes and firstfruits, important 
and interesting as these are, than to collect and 
classify the offerings which are not immediately 
perishable, and to trace so far as is possible the 
motives of the dedicator and the meaning of the 
votive act. The illustrations, which are numerous, 
add to the value of a book which scholars are 
bound to welcome. 


All’s Well that Ends Well; King Henry VIII. 
With Introductions and Notes by John Dennis 
and Illustrations by Byam Shaw. (Bell & Sons.) 

Two further volumes have been added to the dainty 

**Chiswick Shakespeare” of Messrs. Bell & Sons. 

Both keep up the merits and attractions of this 

prettiest and most convenient of editions. In the 

case of the earlier play Mr. Dennis shows himself 
stricter than Hazlitt and Lamb, and declares that 

“this beautiful girl’s design and its accomplish- 

ment are incompatible with womanly modesty,” 

which is judging yesterday by the standard of 
to-day. We do not agree with Mr. Dennis that 

Fletcher, Shakespeare's associate in ‘King Henry 

VIIL.,’ is in that play above his best ; but these are 

matters on which differences of opinion will always 

exist. The notes remain short and useful, and the 
illustrations are full of character. 


SLADEN’s London and its Leaders (Sands & Co.) is 
a guide-book serving a purpose similar to that of 
‘Who's Who,’ of which Mr. Douglas Sladen was 
formerly editor. It wey portraits of leading 
ladies of the Court, a list of hostesses, alpha- 
betical lists of the nobility and the House of 
Commons, and, in fact, is a guide-book to most 
that concerns the existence of the day. 


M. Maurice MArrertinck, the mistrusted of 
authority, sends to the Fortnightly ‘The Foretelling 
of the Future,’ an article in which he shows the 
consequences of an epee to modern sibyls, 
prophets, and seers. The results that attended his 
investigations are precisely those which are to be 
expected in all cases of so-called spiritualism. There 
is revelation only of what lurks within the mind 
of some one partaking in the ceremony. In the 
instance in which, through the agency of a “ seer,” 
a mislaid and half-forgotten object is recovered, 
the diviner is naturally supposed to have found and 
awakened ‘the latent and almost animal memory 
and brought it to the human light, which it had 
vainly tried to reach.” We are a little puzzled to 
tind M. Maeterlinck declaring it ‘almost incredible 
that we should not know the future.” ‘With the 
Eyes of Youth,’ by the late William Black, describes 
boy life in an insignificant Scotch village. It shows 
the powers of observation with which that writer 
has always been credited, and is informed by the 
very spirit of boyhood. Dr. Karl Blind tells why 
Alsace-Lorraine is to remain German. In ‘Some 
Phases in Fiction’ Mr. Walter Sichel shows how 
great is the change from the novels of Fielding, 
Scott, Jane Austen, and Trollope to those of Miss 
Marie Corelli, Ouida, and other modern novelists. 
Many things said are sensible and just, but the 
complaint becomes a little monotonous. The same 
may be said of the second part of *An Author at 
irass,’ edited by Mr. George Gissing. One side of 
a question is seen very clearly, and is not badly 
put. Mr. Gissing does not, however, cover the 
whole question at issue. He marvels at those 
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who dwell in cities when they might live in 
the country, and condemns the mingling with the 
** well millinered and tailored herd,” and yet seems 
unaware that there is another view which is as de- 
fensible as that he adopts.—In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Mr. Walter Frewen Lord undertakes the 
defence of his bigoted utterances concerning ‘ Monna 
Vanna.’ He tells us, whether in explanation or 
apology, that he is a provincial, and spends a go 
deal of the year at Newcastle. His provenance 
does nog seem to have much to do with the matter, 
and we must leave the Tynesider to declare 
how far a residence in Newcastle constitutes an 
spology for ignorance, bad taste, and presumption. 
Mr. amilton Fyfe deals with the blunder of 
the licenser of plays from another point of view. 
An essay on ‘The Folk-lore of Horseshoes 
and Horse-shoeing, by the late Dr. George 
Fleming, will have remarkable interest for our 
readers. Horseshoe folk-lore is more or less 
familiar to every resident in the country. The 
medieval legends concerning St. Eloy will be new 
to most, and are very interesting. Concerning the 
luck supposed to be involved in finding a horseshoe 
we will only add to what is given a form of com- 
a concerning bad fortune current in the West 
iding: ‘‘ Lucky devil, lost a shilling and found a 
horseshoe!’ is the wail of a man discontented with 
or derisive of the awards of Fate. Sir Robert 


Hunter writes on ‘The Reconstruction of Hainault | to our shores. 


Forest.’ How slowly wisdom and foresight reach 
us is shown in the fact that the land it is now 
sought to reclaim was only disafforested half a 
conteey ago. In ‘Old Masters and Modern Critics’ 
Mr. Charles L. Eastlake describes the futility of 
much of what is called “art criticism.” ‘The t 
Resting-Place of our Angevin Kings,’ by Mr. Cecil 
Hallett, describes the vicissitudes that have befallen 
the royal tombs at Fontevrault.—Mr. George D. 
Abraham depicts in the Pali Mall ‘The Most 
Difficult Climbs in Britain.’ To one who is himself 
no climber these seem to be sufficiently appalling 
to satisfy the wildest aspirations after danger. 
The Great Gable, Cader Idris, Snowdon, and 
Glencoe appear to be the spots of extreme difficulty. 
Mr. Howard Cunnington’s ‘Our Forgotten An- 
cestors ’ deals with the question of flint implements 
and the method of using them. Special attention 
is paid to the weapons, &c., found in the plateau 
gravels, which are, supposedly, of earlier date than 
those of the valley gravels. ‘ Marconi’s Ambition,’ 
by Mr. P. McGrath, is, of course, the linking 
together by wireless telegraphy of the component 
parts of Greater Britain. ‘Nature Study in Lon- 
don’ describes the holiday pursuits of entomologists. 
‘In Tierra del Fuegan Waters,’ by Mr. W. S Bar- 
clay, is admirably illustrated. Other papers of 
interest are ‘The Centenary of Alexandre Dumas,’ 
* First Impressions of Parliament,’ and ‘ The Round 
Table.’—‘ Lapland in‘ Summer,’ contributed to the 
Cornhill, shows great familiarity with the subject, 
and depicts very vividly a life which is likely before 
long to be a thing of the past. What is said con- 
cerning the mosquito seems to us exaggerated, but 
our experiences do not extend to Lapland proper. 
‘Four Tarpauling Captains’ describes the heroic 
adventures of Sir Christopher Myngs, Clowdisle 

Shovell, John Narborough, and John Benbow, all 
of them Norfolk men. The use of the term “ tar- 
paulin” to characterize genuine sailors seems out 
of date so far as the general public is concerned. 
The record of the venality of our commanders in 
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Stuart days is appalling. That of heroism is, fortu- 
nately, not less remarkable. ‘A Page from the 
Past’ consists of selections from the pages of Jane 
Porter, the author of ‘Scottish Chiefs.” It gives 
vleasant sketches of Charles Kemble, with whom 
Miss Porter seems to have been in love, Thomas 
Campbell, John Braham, Sir Sidney Smith, and 
other celebrities. The cricketers’ classic is ‘The 
Young Cricketers’ Tutor’ of John Nyren. ‘ Pro- 
vineial Letters,’ viii., from St. Albans, brings up the 
Shakespeare-Bacon question, which it treats with 
what seems intended to banter.—‘ Guernsey 
Folk-lore’ in the Gentleman's is Many 
of the fairy stories told have elements of novelty. 
*A Last Century [but one) Tourist’ is John Humfrey, 
barrister-at-law, of Killerrig, County Carlow. ‘ The 
Strange Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield,’ by Mr. 
James Sykes, is an elaborate and very careful sum- 
ming-up of all that is known concerning the origin 
and character of that lady, who is presented to us 
under many aspects.—Mr. Charles L. Eastlake sup- 
plies to Longman’s, from family papers, an account 
of ‘St. Sebastian after the Siege of 1813. ‘A 
Sussex Marsh,’ by Mr. H. A. Bryden, is good in its 
way. There is, however, more than a little incon- 
sistency in the writer, who, after saying, concern- 
ing the snowy spoonbill, that a specimen was 
‘shot, I regret to say, a few years since,” calmly 
informs us that he himself shot equally rare visitors 
Not an attractive creature is the 
self-styled “ naturalist.” In ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship’ Mr. Lang begins with studies in natural 
history, then turns to the more familiar subjects of 
ethnology and totems.—The midsummer number of 
the Idler is wholly occupied with fiction, most of it 
dealing with adventure.—The Playgoer has a good 
picture of Mr. Tree as Falstaff. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ~ ge | after the exact 
ceadinn. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 


E. L. (“* Though lost to sight,” &c.).— Your second 

supposition concerning Linley is correct. 
NOTICR., 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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